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(At the 99th annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, 
held at its beautiful home in Concord 
on January 26, 1922, a bronze bust of 
the late Parker Pillsbury, by J. F. 
Paramino, was presented to the socie- 
ty by his nephew, Hon. Albert E. 
Pillsbury of Boston, native of Mil- 
ford and former attorney general of 
the state of Massachusetts, whose in- 
teresting remarks on the occasion are 
published herewith.—Editor.) 

I feel that my first duty here is to 
acknowledge my obligations to the 
artist whose genius has created, out of 
the scant material supplied by a cou- 
ple of photographs, a living likeness 
in bronze of Parker Pillsbury. Ex- 
cept for the peculiar gift of what may 
be called posthumous _ sculpture, 
which is one of Mr. Paramino’s pos- 
sessions, making the dead live again, 
probably my purpose could not have 
been realized, for I know no other 
follower of his art who has at once 
the eye to see so clearly the man he 
never saw and the hand so cunningly 
skilled to reproduce him. 

In offering the Society this memo- 
rial of the abolition movement, and 
of New Hampshire’s part in it, I 
did not expect to make it the subject 
of any public comment, but your in- 
vitation has suggested to me the ques- 
tion whether it may not be necessary 
to say something by way of explana- 
tion, or of reminder, if for no other 
reason. The present generation never 
stood face to face with slavery. It 
has no adequate conception of the 
barbarism so deeply rooted in the so- 
cial system where slavery prevailed, 
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that Congress is struggling at this 
very hour, more than half a century 
after the legal extinction of slavery, 
with one of the direct survivals of 
it. The satanic orgies of Southern 
mobs in burning negroes at the stake 
have made us a name of reproach 
around the world. The people of to- 
day have forgotten the abolitionists 
and have no realizing sense of what 
they were or what they did or suf- 
fered. Parker Pillsbury’s home was 
in this town and city of Concord for 
half a century or more, and he was 
for many years as well known a 
figure, almost, as any in this corner of 
the country, yet it would not surprise 
me to know that there are but few 
people living in Concord or in New 
Hampshire to-day who would recog- 
nize his name if they heard it, or 
know anything of the part he bore in 
the moral warfare that led up to the 
abolition of slavery. In his later 
years he published a book, under the 
characteristic title “Acts of the An- 
ti-Slavery Apostles,” in which he 
records his concurrence in Cato’s 
caustic remark upon statues that 
have to be accounted for, in which I 
agree, and while I think he would 
have disclaimed any such distinction, 
if I felt that reasons need be given 
for remembering him in a perma- 
nent memorial I should not be here 
on this errand. 

The relation of the abolitionists to 
the social order of their time was 
much like that of the early Christians, 
whose experiences they shared, even 
to a martyrdom hardly less cruel, if 
less bloody, than that of the Roman 
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amphitheatre. The slave-power, ag- 
gressive and defiant, dominated the 
country and was advancing with 
startling strides toward making slav- 
ery universal. To attack it in its en- 
trenchments called for moral heroism 
of a high order. The men who first 
rose to that duty became the leaders 
of the abolition movement. Their 
part in the destruction of slavery 
has been questioned by some who see 
history as they would have preferred 
to have it, but I think the final judg- 
ment must be that the abolitionists 
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were the pioneers who cleared the 
ground for the march of our vic- 
torious armies. Every man who fell 
on the battlefields of the Rebellion 
died in the cause for which they 
wrought. The war, though called a 
war for the Union, was in truth a 
war about slavery, and about nothing 
else. Their appeal was only to con- 
science; they could not gather in bal- 
lots the harvest they had sown, but 
at the opportune moment appeared the 
great last prophet of the cause, who 
denounced the house divided against 


itself and coupled the moral forces 
of abolition to the train of events 
that brought in Emancipation and a 
Union without slavery, the only thing 
that ever threatened the Union. 

I cannot take the time of this 
meeting to enlarge upon the epic of 
abolition or to say more of Parker 
Pillsbury than to sketch in the brief- 
est outline enough of him to give this 
audience a background for the im- 
agination. He was brought from 
his birthplace in Hamilton, Massa- 
chusetts, as a child in arms, and 
grew up on his father’s farm in Hen- 
niker, early developing qualities that 
led his pious parents to devote him 
to the Congregational ministry. For 
this he took the training of the short- 
lived Gilmanton seminary, and a sea- 
son at Andover, was licensed to 
preach, and undertook the supply of 
a little church in Loudon. Even then 
he had heard and answered the call 
of William Lloyd Garrison, and from 
that time until the final overthrow of 
slavery he was at the forefront of 
battle in the abolition cause, aban- 
doning the church for its guilty fel- 
lowship as he called it, truly enough, 
with the slaveholder. To the sum- 
mons of the church and conference 
for expulsion he replied “I have al- 
ready excommunicated you, for your 
complicity in the sins of slavery.” 

In leaving the pulpit to follow 
Garrison he, of course, exchanged at 
the outset all his worldly prospects 
for social ostracism, broken friend- 
ships, public and private contumely, 
mob violence, of which he was more 
than once the object if not the vic- 
tim, threats of indictment, and offers 
in Southern newspapers of a price for 
his head, all of which were part of 
his reward. The very name of abo- 
litionist not only closed every door 
of preferment but went far to out- 
law the bearer from respectable so- 
ciety. 

As a platform orator in the anti- 
slavery field, the press and other 
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chronicles of his time appear to re- 
gard him as second only to Garrison 
and Phillips. In the force of his 
blow I think some of those on whom 
it fell might not regard him as sec- 
ond to any. Honeyed words were no 
part of any abolitionist’s equipment, 
but Parker Pillsbury’s were likened 
to “red-hot iron searers.”A contempo- 
rary said that while other abolition 
orators spoke, Pillsbury lightened, and 
thundered. He never hesitated to 
startle or even to shock his hearers, 
believing that by no other means 
could they be brought to a 
realizing sense of the all-embracing 
iniquities of slavery, and in this be- 
lief he poured out upon their frozen 
apathy the fiercest heat of the invec- 
tive of which he was master, until he 
became, perhaps, the best-hated and 
reviled of all the reviled and hated 
tribe of abolition agitators. He 
seems to have had the spirit of pro- 
phecy upon him, and it was his con- 
stant prediction from the beginning 
that American slavery was destined 
to go down in blood. 

It would not become me, and I 
have no purpose or desire, to mag- 
nify his service or his merits. I pre- 
fer to leave him as the men of his 
own time saw him, the men who knew 
him best—a striking figure, evident- 
ly, upon which many writers were 
tempted to try their hand. Among 
the pen-portraits of Parker Pillsbury 
which have come down in the litera- 
ture of that period are two, each 
drawn from life by the hand of a 
master, so vigorous and vivid that 
they ought to be left here with the 
sculptured image. 

In James Russell Lowell’s works 
will be found a series of sketches, 
struck off with mingled sympathy and 
humor, of the leading figures in 
anti-slavery convention at Boston in 
1846, where Parker Pillsbury appears 
in action in these lines :— 

“Beyond, a crater in each eye, 


Sways brown, broad-shouldered Pills- 
bury, 
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Who tears up words, like trees, by the 
roots, 

A Theseus in stout cowhide boots; 

The wager of eternal war 

Against that loathsome Minotaur 

To which we sacrifice each year 

The best blood of our Athens here. 


A terrible denouncer he, 

Old Sinai burns unquenchably 
Upon his lips; he well might be a 
Hot-blazing soul from fierce Judea, 
Habakuk, Ezra, or Hosea.” 


So he appeared to Lowell, who 
was not alone in likening him to the 
fiery souls of Hebrew scripture. 

One of Emerson’s essays on Elo- 
quence has a passage which I always 
believed to have been written with 
Parker Pillsbury in mind, but was 
never assured of this until his Jour- 
nals were published by his son a few 
years ago, when the fact stood con- 
fessed. I give it as it appears in the 
Journal, fresh from the occasion, 
from which it was transcribed into 
the essay with little change. 


“We go to the bar, the senate, the 
shop, the study, as peaceful professions, 
but you cannot escape the demands for 
courage, no, not in the shrine of Peace 
itself. Pillsbury, whom I _ heard last 
night, is the very gift from New Hamp- 
shire which we have long expected, a 
tough oak-stick of a man, not to be 
silenced or insulted or intimidated by a 
mob, because he is more mob than they; 
he mobs the mob. John Knox is come 
at last on whom neither money, nor po- 
liteness, nor hard words, nor rotten 
eggs, nor blows, nor brickbats, make 
the slightest impression. He is fit to 
meet the bar-room wits and bullies; he 
is a wit and a bully himself, and some- 
thing more; he is a graduate of the 
plough and the cedar swamp and the 
snow-bank, and has nothing ;to learn 
of labor or poverty or the rough farm. 
His hard head, too, has gone through 
in boyhood all the drill of Calvinism, 
with text and mortification, so that he 
stands in the New England assembly 
a purer bit of New England than any 
and flings his sarcasms right and left, 
sparing no name or person or party or 
presence. He has not only the docu- 
ments in his pocket to answer all cavils, 
and to prove all his positions, but he 
has the eternal reason in his head.” 


With this I leave him to a place 
in your gallery of New Hampshire 
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worthies. I believe it was Andrew 
Fletcher of Saltoun who said _ that 
one need not care who makes the 
laws of a nation if he can make its 
ballads. The meaning of this is 
that the men of real influence in the 
world, the men who control events, 
are not the titled puppets that mas- 
querade in the places of power but 
the men who stir the public feeling 
and shape the course of public 


thought. Of these Parker  Pills- 
bury in his degree was one, at a 
time when the fate of the country, 
a country worth saving and desper- 
ately needing to be saved from the 
sin which he denounced, was trem- 
bling in the balance, and to this he 
gave all that he was, all that he had, 
and all that he could expect in this 
world, without fear or hope of re- 
ward. 


WHEN THE BIRDS FLY NORTH 


By Althine Sholes Lear 


They have spread their dainty pinions— 
Little, feathered friends of ours— 
They have flitted to the Southland, 
With its sunshine and its flowers. 
And we miss their merry music 
From the hillside and the glen, 
But when wintry days are over, 
Then the birds will come again. 


If our courage sometimes falters 
When the days are dark and cold, 
And the burden seems too heavy 
For our tired hands to hold; 
‘Tis a glad thing to remember 
That these days will pass, and then 
There will come a happy spring-time, 
And the birds fly North again. 


There are warm, red rosebuds sleeping 
Underneath the ice and snow; 
There are days of rest and gladness 
That our happy hearts shall know. 
*Tis the very sweetest message, 
And it cheers the hearts of men, 
There will come a brighter morrow 
When the birds fly North again. 
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HOME SPUN YARNS FROM THE 





RED BARN FARM 


By Zilla George Dexter 


I. 
An Att Day Visit 


(Continued ) 


Springing to her feet, the little 
lady shook out the crushed folds of 
her pretty muslin, and was standing 
before the quaint mirror patting 
here and there her tousled head 
when the kitchen door opened with 
a bang. Mrs. Bowles, blowsy and 
heated and swinging a Shaker sun- 
bonnet by the string, entered the 
square-room and threw herself 
down upon one of the straight- 
backed chairs. 

“Wal,’ if this ain’t a day to be 
remembud,” she ejaculated, going 
on as usual, unmindful of all voices 
save her own. “Ain’t you most 
starved, Mis’ Norris? I worried 
about ye, but I hadn’t no time to 
waste on ye. Sich a thing never’s 
happened to me before. Prob’ly 
ev rybuddy down t’ the Works is 
wonderin’ what under the sun has 
come across Mandy Bowles’ cause 
‘er diner-horn hain’t blowed. But 
if I can’t blow on time I don’t blow. 
Catch me advertisin’ my own shif’- 
lisniss. But as I was sayin’, this 
day’ll be remembud.” 

The woman paused to indulge in 
a prolonged breath, when Plooimy’'s 
voice joined with Mrs. Norris, 
“Mother, do tell us what has hap- 
pened. Stop your talkin’, and tell 
us.” 

Mandy turned sharply on her 
daughter, “Ploomy Bowles,’ she 
exclaimed, “I’d clean forgot ye. 
O Lord! how red your cheeks is. 
And your eyes is brighter’n they 
ought t’be. You go right up stairs 
and lay down this minute. Go I 
tell ye. Mother doesn’t like to see 





you lookin’ so all flushed up and 
worrited.” 

Ploomy, casting a bright glance 
on her new-found friend, arose 
quietly and left the toom, while 
her mother began her tardy ex- 
planations. 

“Wal,’ she commenced, “I was jest 
goin’ to blow, right on tick as usual, 
when Phibby come tumblin’ over 
the garden wall hollerin,’ ‘Marm, 
Father says, you’n Liddy git a 
couple long-necked bottles and a 
kittle o’b’ilin’ water an’ stiver for 
the field. I knew what that 
meant. Old Suke, our best hoss, 
was havin’ nuther one of her 
spells of colic. She likes to die 
with ’em sometimes. But it’s all 
over now, and Suke’s in the 
barn right as a trivit, thanks to 
the Elder. He had a parcil of 
hoss-medicine in his buggy. That 
saved the day, or the hoss. He’s 
a sight better hoss-doctor than he'll 
ever be a preacher in my opinion. 
Now don’t flare up, little woman, 
he was our ‘boy minister’ afore he 
was your’n; and there ain’t a house 
in the hull town where the Elder 
ain’t counted one ‘of the fam’ly; 
nor Priest Burt nuther. He’s the 
Congregationlist preacher, and he 
can preach too; but of course he is 
older and a sight more ministerfied.” 

“Why do you call Mr. Burt, 
Priest?” choked the brave little 
woman, eager to change the 
subject. 

“Same as we Baptists call our 
man, Elder; so’st not to git ’em 
mixed s‘pose. I should like to 
know what they all are sayin’ 
though, down to the works ’cause 
my dinner-horn didn’t blow. Le’s 
go out in the kitchen now, the men- 
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folks will be right in, and Liddy’s 
got the dinner on by this time. 
fain’t sp iled nuther, for baked 
beans and Injun puddin’ is all the 
better for standin’ a spell.” 

Mandy’s kitchen, where the din- 
ner-table was spread, looked whole- 
some and homelike, from its shin- 
ing spruce-yellow floor to the Mon- 
day’s wash, faultlessly laundered 
and hung high overhead to air, on 
slender bars suspended from the 
ceiling. 

The wide-open South door, with 
casings slightly sagging, framed a 
rare picture, blurred today by a smoky 
atmosphere and the scorched effects 
of a summer’s drought. A picture 
of bare and lofty peaks, near and 
distant, with a deep and narrow 
valley winding southward its pano- 
ramic way among bold foothills; here 
a mictiature canyon, there broaden- 
ing into sunny meadows and every- 
where watched by close-peeping 
summits. 

Within this valley, overlooked from 
the high ridge of the Red Barn 
Farm, a small village or hamlet, was 
slowly building, along the narrow 
meadows that fringed two moun- 
tain streams. The one, a_ true 
cavalier from the heights, leaping, 
dancing, noisy with bravado, hurry- 
ing to his tryst; the other, dallying 
through the low-lands, dreaming 
in the pools, at last to steal out 
from under the hem of the hill, 
there to be caught in the ripple and 
swirl of meeting waters. 

High on the bank above 
united streams, an _ iron-furnace 
reared its belching smoke-stack. 
This busy intruder with forge, and 
shop, and sooty coal-sheds on the 
island, sorely vexed, (with its dams 
and bridges,) the once untrammel- 
led river. Maddened by a sudden 
storm from the mountain, the swol- 
len torrent roared over the dam and 
through the sluices, foaming and _ bit- 
ing at its banks until its wild bel- 


the 


lowings were plainly heard at the 
old South door. 

Today, Sally Norris stands there, 
watching the leisurely approach of 
the “men-folks” toward the house 
after giving a last look at old Suke, 
now quietly nibbling at her hay. 
Evidently no one is seriously dis- 
turbed by Mandy’s last threat to 
“clear them vittles off’n the table,” 
if she waited another minute. In- 
stead all were gravely discussing 
the increasing signs of fire, “mullin’ 
away somewhere on the mountain.” 
Sally looked at her husband with 
dismay and decided disapproval, 
but met such a deprecatory glance 
from his eye that she refrained from 
farther noticing that the men, the 
minister with them, were coming into 
dinner, collarless and in their shirt- 
sleeves, after their vigorous wash 
and scrub at the log water-trough. 

With Janey, Mrs. Norris tripped 
down the worn path to meet good 
Mr. Bowles. Very tall, thin and 
loose-jointed, he came toward her 
extending a broad, cleanly palm 
which she took smilingly, assured 
of its gentle grasp. 

“Wal, wal,’ Sister Norris.” with 
his genial drawl, “I’m real glad ye 
come up terday, you’n the Elder. 
"Tain’'t very pleasant but it might 
ben wuss. Here’s Elijah, my fust- 
born,” he continued, giving place to 
a young man as tall as himself, 
though well-knit and far from awk- 
ward. “Son, this is the Elder’s 
little woman.” 

Looking up into steady grey eyes, 
listening to a quiet greeting, the 
“little woman” thought, “he might 
have ben wuss too.” though the 
manly young man blushed like a 
maiden. 

“This ‘ere is Steve,—Steve Hough- 
ton.” Mr. Bowles continued  intro- 
ducing, “he’s ben our hired man for 
fifteen year past. But,” with a sad 


shake of the head, “Abby Ann Bar- 
ritt’s growin’ powerful winnin’.” 
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At a distance Mr. Houghton im- 
pressed Mrs. Norris unpleasantly ; but 
on nearer approach, all suggestion of 
dark deeds or smugglers’ caves van- 


ished. She met a somewhat con- 
ceited “Old Bach” with voice like 
silk. 


The rascal of the family was yet 
invisible. Only as the last chairs 
were being drawn up to the table 
with much clatter, especially by the 
“extra men,” did he appear. Mrs. 
Norris heard a remembered voice at 
her elbow, “Say, can you spell my 
name today, Teacher?” She turned 
to recognize the same black-eyed, cur- 
ly-headed boy who nearly tortured 
her to tears, in her first attempt at 
Sunday-school teaching. There he 
stood grinning, bare-foot, with Sun- 
day pants rolled high, face, neck and 
even knuckles pink from Liddy’s re- 
lentless scrubbing. 

“Me-phib-o-sheth Bowles,” sparred 
Sally, “I'll not attempt your cranky 
name until | have eaten my dinner. 
Take your seat, sir.” 

With a saucy giggle the boy obeyed, 
and the big bowl of cider applesauce 
intervening, was an unconscious wit- 
ness to the merry-eyed pact of good- 
fellowship formed that day to be 
culminated, years later, in heart- 
breaking tenderness on the distant 
field of Shiloh. 


Now came the perfect hush, so 


familiar in those days, and the simple 
giving of thanks, after which, Mr. 
Bowles heartily urged,— 

“Now dew take right holt an’ help 
yerselves. We don’t have no mar- 
ners,” adding, “Brother Norris, see 
that your wife gits a good ‘holpin’ o’ 
beans and brown bread; Mother’s 
brick oven turns out good victuals. 
You can always count on that. Have 
some of her cowcumtbers, rum- 
pickled, put up tew year ago. Some 
twangy, but that don’t hurt ’em.” 
,“Yis, I’m a marster hand, to pickle 
and put up,” chimed in Mandy. “I 
always calcerlate to have ‘nough to 


give ’way. The shif’less ye have al- 
ways round ye. But now there ain’t 
scurce a cowcumber nor any other 
garden sass, or I wouldn’t het up my 
brick oven this time o’ year, minis- 
ter or no minister.” 

The platters and yellow nappies 
emptied of the richly flavored beans 
and “Injun puddin,”, Liddy of the 
deft hand and quiet step, replaced 
them with plates of milk-yeast bread, 
solid pats of butter, and generous 
bowls of preserved “Canada plums,” 
floating like monster rubies in their 
rich, translucent syrup. There were 
big cubes of maple-sugar sweet cake, 
twisted nut-cakes, spiced with cara- 
way, the like of which this generation 
may only dream of and pies, of 
course, with bronzed and_ tender 
crust, flanked by plates of Mandy’s 
cheese. 

With renewed cups of tea, general 
conversation began. 

“Stephen,” said Mr. Norris, after 
helping his wife to the plums, “you 
were speaking of a gang of counter- 
feiters who have been ranging the 
mountains lately, and of their care- 
lessness with fire; you said they 
camped near Mormon City. Where is 
that city? Is there a buried city as 
well as a lost river in this wonderful 
region of the North Woods?” 

While the rest were laughing and 
joking at the minister’s expense, 
Stephen reached his long arm in its 
clean, white shirt-sleeve, half-way 
across the table, and inserting his own 
knife underneath a juicy triangle of 
applepie, he adroitly transferred it to 
his own plate, together with a “hunk” 
of cheese and the biggest doughnut. 

Now that his favorite dessert was 
secured, he expressed a willingness 
to impart all the information needed. 

“Eh,” sniffed Mandy, “There’s jest 
one thing, Steve Houghton, is -al- 
ways ready to give and that’s infor- 
mation.” 

Undisturbed, Stephen began, “No 
doubt, Elder, you have followed up 
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Ham Branch, many’s the time, to 
call on that good man, Elder Cogs- 
well.” 

“Certainly, certainly,’ choked the 
minister, his mouth full of pie. 

“Well,” proceeded the narrator, in 
his most ponderous style, that never 
failed to nettle Mandy, “Well, if you 
had followed that road far enough, 
you would have struck the Old Coun- 
ty road that leads over the Benton 
Hills to Haverhill; the very road (on- 
ly a hard-trod Indian trail then, pro- 
bably hundreds of years old,) by 
which our first white settlers came 
into this Francony region, as late as 
seventeen seventy-four, or’ there- 
abouts. The country was wild as 
snakes. The first ten years, there 
were killing frosts, war with Britain, 
the Indian scare, with no mills, no 
roads, no bridges; though there was 
a log school-house and a meeting- 
house is referred to in the Proprie- 
tor’s Books as the proper place to 
post their notices, ‘being the most fre- 
quented public place.’ ” 

“That sartin speaks well for ’em,” 
interrupted good Mr. Bowles. “They 
might have ben wuss; and they do 
say, Artemas Knight, our fust set- 
tler, was powerful in prayer, and as 
kind-hearted and honist as he was 
pious. Well to do, too.” 

“Shet up, Siah, and pass the Elder 
some of my sage cheese. Don’t be- 
lieve he’s had a speck.” 

“After the settlers had lost all 
their titles, through the war of the 
charters,” Stephen went calmly on, 
“everybody was for leaving the val- 
ley to grow up to wilderness again. 
But about that time, they began to 
dig first-class ore out of Iron Moun- 
tain; they formed the Haverhill and 
Franconia Iron Company, and built 
a small furnace, (the first one in 
town, all the old folks tell me,) a 
mile or so up the valley on Ham 
Branch. From there they followed 
a road up the steepest of the hill to 
the mine, because it was nearer, and 
all the ore was hauled by oxen. The 


Upper Works, as we call it now, must 
have been a smart, busy, little place 
for those days. There were the fur- 
nace buildings, neat and snug, on 
both sides of the Branch and a good- 
sized store, with a hall for meetings 
and the like; besides, there were nigh 
a dozen houses, not counting the 
haunted house, nor the big one on 
the bank above the grist-mill. It 
was a pretty spot, with the pond 
spreading from hifl to hill, and 
farms scattered around on the hill- 
sides. But they built a larger fur- 
nace here on the river, and since 
that one at the Upper Works was 
burned, they have been hauling that 
first little village down here house 
by house. There'll be nothing left 
on the Branch but cellar-holes and 
scrub growth; the town is going to 
forget and perhaps deny its own 
birth-place.” 

Mandy had reached across the 
table and filled Steve’s cup with boil- 
ing tea, its acrid fumes beguiling him 
to pause and take a cautious soop. 

“Now Elder,” she cut in, “have 
another piece of my dried rosb’ry 
pie. Good, ain’t it? Made it pupus 
for ye. You'll need it too, ’fore you 
ever see Mormon City at this rate,” 
schemed the hustler. “I say, Steve, 
I'll take the Elder a_ shorter trip, 
while you catch up with them vic- 
tuals on your plate there.” 

Janey slipped from her chair, gave 
Phib’s curls a sly twitch, and vani- 
shed through the South door, the boy 
following, with a whoop of relief. 

All the men, save Stephen, had 
moved their seats a space from the 
table, each taking a comfortable posi- 
tion, and were now busily manipula- 
ting their goose-quill tooth-picks. 
Mrs. Norris had volunteered, and 
was quietly helping Liddy “clear off 
the table,” good-naturedly assisted 
by the hired men, around whom they 
both were obliged to circulate. 

“Now, Elder,” said Mrs. Bowles, 
“come with me down East Landaf’ 
way, and up among the hills there, 
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on the flank of old Kinsman, you'll 
find all there is left of Mormon City. 
Nothin’, not even a sunken _ holler. 
Much less a broken door-stone, with 
an old lilock bush, or clump of cin- 
namon roses nigh; though ther’s 
slathers of Bouncin’ ‘Bets’ in places, 
they say. There used to be a little 
graveyard. But the angels couldn't 
find it now. The place is all grow- 
in’ up thick, to young timber with 
miles of stun wall windin’ through 
it, that used to mark off fields and 
pastures. Now there’s the city, 
Elder, I can tell ye more about it if 
ye want to listen; somethin’ of a story 
though. But just as you say, seein’ 
your wife’s helpin’ Liddy do the 
dishes; and ‘these hired men can mog 
off to the field any time now, no- 
buddy’ll miss ’em.” 

The minister had begged for the 
story, Steve had at last left the table 
and was happy with his toothpick, 
and the “extry men” had taken Mrs. 
Bowles’ sharp hint, and “mogged off” 
to the field to finish their day’s reap- 
ing. 

“Wel’ as I was goin’ to say,” began 
Mandy, seated in her splintbottomed 
arm-chair by the South door, her fly- 
ing knitting-needles vying with her 
tongue, “them settlers want no Mor- 
mons when they fust come to these 
parts. |My Gran’ther Spooner used 
to trade cattle with ’em in his young 
days. He called ’em honist and 
close-fisted in their deal, and their 
wimmin’-folks, he said, was good 
house-keepers and poor gadabouts; 
uncommon good-lookin’ too, he said. 
And their farms was _ prosperous. 
‘Bout the time their boys and gals 
was growed up to sparkin’ age, a 
stranger come snoopin’ round these 
parts. There wa’n’t nothin’ par- 
tic’lar ag’inst ’im fust off. But when 
folks, spesh’ly young folks got to be 
carried away with him, he let it leak 
out that he was a Mormon Elder, 
and he ’pointed meetin’s round in the 
school-houses. When the news got to 
good old Elder Quimby’s ears, you’d 


better believe there was some hust- 
ling in the flock and the Mormon 
come up missin’; ’xactly like a 
wolf that had ben sneakin’ round 
a sheep-pen. But the next day they 
heerd, he was up in the mountain 
district makin’ converts and baptizin’ 
of ’em every Sunday up there in the 
pool. But one Sunday he had a big- 
ger aud’yance and one more candidate 
then he was expectin’. 

‘Wal’, as I was tellin”’ Mandy had 
stopped to set her seam, “one Sun- 
day, not as I approve, some boys got 
cur’ous as boys will, and went up 
there on the sly and hid ’mong the 
thick spruces on the high bank of 
the pool. The lit’list shaver among 
‘em, (prob’ly a Noyes or maybe an 
Edwards, all nice folks) shinned up 
a slim birch that leaned over the 
water. The boys could see right off 
that there wa’n’t any high jinks go- 
in’ to be performed; there was nothin’ 
dif’runt from Elder Quimby’s bap- 
tisums; jest a gatherin’ on the shaller 
bank of the pool, with him readin’ to 
‘em. When he shet up his book, a 
woman begun to sing. My old 
gran’ther has heered Zeb Young tell 
this many’s the time, and he was the 
biggest rogue among ’em. 

“Zeb always said that he didn’t see 
the woman fust off, and that he 
sartin thought it was one of them 
birds what we hear singin’ deep in 
the woods, thrushes, Steve calls ’em; 
but when he heered words that sound- 
ed like ‘All to leave and follow,’ he 
peeked through the thick boughs, he 
said, and see the woman standin’ and 
singin’ and lookin’ up into the sky, 
with the sunshine fallin’ down all 
round her, and in the pool. Then the 
Elder stepped down into it. Zeb 
said, that all at once, he felt so mad 
at the old hypocritter breakin’ up 
homes, and hearts, maybe, that’e just 
had to do somethin’ partic’lar mean. 
So he grabbed up his axe, that he 
had brung along to hack off spruce- 
gum with, and struck it plumb into 
the slim birch; the sca’t little imp in 
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it, lost holt, and went down ker- 
splash into the deepest part of the 
pool. Zeb and the other boys waited 
jest long ’nough to see the Elder fish 
him out, gaspin’ and sputterin’. The 
old feller shook him dry, all right, 
but when the little chap caught up 
with the other boys most home he 
showed ’em his pockits stuffed with 
apples, them good folks had gi’n ’im.” 

“They might ’ave ben wuss, wuss,” 
whispered kind Mr. Bowles, as his 
wife paused to measure on her fin- 
ger, the length of the stocking-leg 
she was knitting. 

“They might have ben more level- 
headed too,” she resumed, tartly. 
“Howsomever, late in the fall, some 
hunters from down below, come 
trapesin’ over the mountain and lost 
themselves. *T was a bright moon- 
light night, hunter’s moon you know, 
but they was pesky glad to strike a 
clearin’. They couldn’t seem to rouse 
nobuddy at the fust two cabins, so 
they went on, thinkin’ the folks was 
all gone to a huskin’, likely. But the 
third cabin-door stood wide open 
with the moonlight shining still and 
solemn on the white floor, like can- 
dle-light on a dead face. Wal, them 
bold hunters never stopt ag’in till 
they got to the old Kinsman place. 
There, settin’round a _ bright fire 
they told how every house in the hull 
clearin’ was left stark and alone. ’T 
was news to ev rybuddy. But some 
one hollered, ‘Bet a hooky, they’ve all 
went and jined the big Mormon ex- 
odus; I was readin’ about it in my 
last Mornin’ Star.’ And they had. 
They’d exodustid, all right. They 
had left twenty-five year of home- 
buildin’ behind; and, nobuddy’s I 
know on, has ever heered from one 
on ’em sence. Now I’m goin’ to set 
the heel of this ’ere stockin’.” 

With many thanks for the story, 
and for Stephen’s bit of history, as 
well, Mr. Norris soon followed Mr. 
Bowles, Stephen and Elijah to the 
barn. “The farmers’ appropriate 
withdrawing room,” thought Sally, 


envious at the thought of wide-flung 
doors and bays piled high, but soon 
merrily employed in the fragrant 
depths of the milk-room, helping 
Liddy “lift and turn” the cheese. In 
like simple pleasures passed the clos- 
ing hours of the “all day visit.” 

It was late bed-time at the farm. 
Elijah and Phib, refusing to follow 
Stephen into the close attic chamber, 
were stretched upon the grassy bank, 
below the barn; while their father, 
after bathing his tired feet at the old 
trough, had cast his length upon the 
ground by the South door. Mandy 
had brought out her low chair to the 
door-rock, and sat by, knitting; she 
needed small light for “sich work.” 
The two were quietly chatting. 

“How the Elder did enjoy my 
blackb’ry short-cake for supper,” re- 
marked Mandy. “He'd e’t two 
pieces, if Liddy’s custud pie hadn’t 
ben on the table. _But where, under 
the sun, did you and Lige and him 
go to, his dandy mare hitched to our 
buck-board? Kept supper waitin’ 
too.” 

“Not for long, Mandy. It might— 

“Where'd ye go, and ‘what did ye 
go for, is what I asked ye.” 

“I was on the p’int of tellin’ ye 
Mandy,” said Josiah, meekly of- 
fended. 

“We driv up over the Ridge, to 
Square Parker’s. J wanted to see ’im 
on a little marter o’ law. There ain’t 
no better man to go to, in these parts, 
for law and justice, then Square Par- 
ker of Sugar Hill. I told the Elder 
so.” 
“He knows that; ev’rybuddy does. 
But, what the Elder and his mare, 
and you, went for, is what I’m after.” 
Mandy’s needles stabbed viciously. 

“Wal’, to tell it as it is,” here Mr. 
Bowles’ voice dropped confidentially, 
“the Elder is in somethin’ of a fix, 
amongst a parcil o’ wimmin folks, 
down to the works.” 

“Siah!—I don’t believe it.” 

“There, there, Mother, its only, 
they’ve took a notion lately, to 
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borry the minister’s hoss an’ rig, to 
go to Littleton with, ev'ry time they 
git mad to the store, or want to spite 
young Letty’s bunnit shop. Course 
the Elder don’t make it his business, 
what they go for, but they are nigh 
sp’ilin’ as good a piece of hoss-flesh, 
as ther’ is in the County. The crit- 
ter’s all ga’ntid up a’ready. They’re 
spreadin’ it on too tarnal thick.” 

“No need swearin’ about it,” re- 
marked Mrs. Bowles, stiffly. 

He sighed. “Tarnal’s ‘my wust 
word, Mandy, and you knowit. ’T 
ain’t adornin’ my perfession, but it 
seems tho’f some fitting word ought 
to be “lowable—at times.” 

“Go on,” said Mandy. 

“IT can see how’st the Elder, bein’ a 
minister so, can’t say ‘No’ to a parcil 
o’ fool wimmin, same as I could; and 
I ain’t so sartain as I could, come 
case in hand.” A derisive snort from 
his wife. “But as I was goin’ to tell 
you,” he went on, “the Elder wants 
me to buy his mare and promise 
never to trade her out of the fam’ly. 
He’s hear’n tell, I’m marster kind to 
my critters; how I’ve walked up and 
down these ’ere hills, year after year, 
ruther’n have a hoss of mine stand 
out shiverin’, at twenty below, or so, 
while I’m warmin’ up in the prayer- 
meetin’.” 

“What’s he askin’ for his mare?” 
Mandy was interested. “More than 
we can give, of course, seein’ she’s 
a bloodid Morgan.” 

“His price is oncommon reason- 
able,” seems to me, “Woman.” 

“Him bein’ a minister, you took her, 
at fust offer, prob’ly. Just like ye.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Why didn’t ye? Mark my word, 
Hod Knight will have that mare. 
He’s always ben wantin’ her. And 
he ain’t cold merlasses. He’s got 
gump. All of Deacon Thomas’ boys 
is smarter’n lightnin’.” 

“I guesss you're pretty tired, 
Mandy. But as I said, I told the 
Elder, (and he thought I’d better) 
I'd talk the trade over with you, ’fore 


we ciinched it. If you hadn’t liked 
it, you’d sartin have put your foot 
in it.” 

“Prob’ly I should.” The woman’s 
wearied and slightly regretful tone 
was unlike herself. Her man was 
sitting near her now, with knees 
drawn up, his long arms encircling 
them, his head with its. shock of 
grizzled hair bowed low. She looked 
at him in the dim light and repeated, 
“Prob’ly I should.” 

“Josiah Bowles,” after minutes of 
silence, “I do wish it was in ye to 
make your own trades, and stick to 
em, spite of me or any other woman 
upsettin’ ’em.”’ 

“T’ve wished so, many’s the time,” 
groaned the man. Then lifting his 
head he continued, “But, Mandy, ye 
got the upper hand; you was too 
bright and sparklin’ to be ha’sh to ye. 
I didn’t know you had it in ye, to be 
so—so hard and usarpin’ like. I 
ain't no coward’ mong beast-critters, 
the men will all tell you that, but 
wimmin-folks is dif’runt—, some. 
So you’ve had the manigemint of me 
in your own hauds, mostly; I’ve ben 
standin’ round lookin’ on; I ain’t a 
mite prouder of the man you’ve made 
for yourself, then you talk as tho’f 
you was, sometimes. But that ain’t 
what I set out to tell ye. Old Man 
Stinson, was down in the field this 
mornin’.” 

“What did he want? 
about the mo’gige, likely.” 

“No, Mandy, he come clean over, 
to tell me he had heered from Alic. 
He’s in Californy. Digging out gold 
by the harnfull, by this time prob’ly. 
That’s what Jim Oakes’s boy is tell- 
in’ round. He’s jest come back from 
the “diggins” with a mint o’money 
they say. Oakes says, when he was 
comin’ out of the “diggins”, as fur 
as Nevady City, he met two clean, 
husky men goin’ in. One of them 
was our Alic.” 

Here came an angry snarl from 
Mandy, met with manly defiance; 
“Yis, Dll say it ag’in, our Alic. 


Whinin’ 
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He sent word by Jim’s boy to his 
father, and said he’d write if he ever 
struck luck. Oakes says, ther’s gold 
enough. It all depends on what kind 
of a feller the feller is that goes inter 
the “diggins” after it. Some finds it 
too easy, and goes fool crazy and gits 
rid of it jist as easy; some can’t use 
no patience on a slow claim, but quit 
it for the other feller to git rich on, 
while they go huntin’ round, wastin’ 
spunk. But that ain’t our Alic. 
He’s got a head on him. You can 
trust him anywheres. God bless the 
boy tonight, wherever he is.” The 
greying head bowed again and the 
shrunken shoulders heaved. 

“Josiah Bowles,” never was his 
wife’s voice colder, never more un- 
sympathizing, never harder. “I un- 
derstand what ye’re drivin’ at, and 
I’ve jes this one thing to say to ye. 
If ever that boy shows himself back 
here, no matter if his pockits is lined 
with gold inside and out, he, nor no 
other Stinson shall come nigh a dar- 
ter o’mine. I told him to his face, 
and I meant it too, that before he 
should have my Ploomy, to help him 
bear his fam’ly’s disgrace and shif’- 
lissniss, I’d lay her in her coffin, with 
my own hands. Her aunt Ploomy 
’scaped lots of mis’ry dyin’ young.” 

“Did ye hear that noise, Mandy? 
Sounded as tho’f somebbuddy’s fell 
down, up charmber.” 

“Liddy puttin’ down the winder, 
likely, to keep the smoke out; its 
growin’ smokier ev'ry minute, seems 
so,” was the undisturbed response. 

There was a prolonged sigh and 
the weary man, by the aid of his 
muscular hands and long arms, swung 
and lifted himself easily from his low 
seat, standing a moment, trying to 
penetrate the thickening gloom, he 
said in his usual mild tone, “Now, I 
guess I'll go down to the barn and 
see how the critters are standin’. 


Don’t forgit it’s the night to wind the 
clock, Mandy.” 

‘Did ye ever know me to forgit it?” 
she called after the man, lurching 
away in the darkness. She still con- 
tinued knitting rapidly for a_ time; 
then letting her work lie idly upon 
her lap, she leaned forward, listening. 
A weird tone was rising and falling 
in tuneful, mournful cadence. It 
came from the barn chamber. 

“Siah’s  prayin’,” muttered the 
woman with grim lips. “I knew he 
would. Nothin’ can’ stop ’im, though 
it’s never mounted to shucks, as I can 
see. He wouldn’t be Siah Bowles 
without prayin’. Wonder what he 
would ben, livin’ with me all these 
years. But, no matter, Mandy Bow- 
les, you ain't goin’ to weaken nor 
soften on his accoun, nor nobuddy 
elses. Graves ain't the wust of trou- 
bles by a long shot. No, they’s peace- 
ful compared with some kinds of 
livin’. My harnsome little Ploomy 
ain't going to be dragged through 
this *ere world, in no down-at-the- 
heels fam’ly, not if I know it. I'd 
ruther die with ’er. O Ploomy,” she 
continued, half aloud, “many is the 
time, | wish I could go long with ye, 
if you’ve got to go; but I’m so well to 
livin; and ther’s so many things for 
me to see to, and—I ain’t—noways 
ready. But the taste of livin’ is all 
gone; all gone.” 

She wound up her knitting, stab- 
bing her needles into the ball of yarn, 
and turned and reentered the house. 
A loud outcry from the boys stayed 
her step. 

“A big fire on the mountain,” they 
were shouting. 

High on the opposite heights, be- 
yond the deep, narrow valley, a lurid 
blaze was struggling through clouds 
of mounting smoke. 


(To be continued) 























THE WIDEST PAVED STREET IN NEW ENGLAND 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT HIGHWAYS 
By Winfield M. Chaplin, Superintendent of Highways, Keene, N. H. 


Last October, what is conceded to 
be the widest paved street in New 
England—and few will deny that it 
is also one of the most beautiful— 
was opened to traffic on Main Street 
in our business district, where it is 
140 feet between curbs, after laying 
a modern reinforced-concrete pave- 
ment. 

Due to lack of maintenance brought 
about by war conditions, our streets, 
like those of other municipalities, ap- 
proached ruin to an extent that meant 
practically a reconstruction of the 
whole, without any salvage of the 
remnants, as they were worn below 
their uppers—so to speak; and there 
was a lack of stability in the base that 
would scarcely permit of patching 
that would withstand motor traffic 
any length of time. 

Therefore, it became necessary to 
pave these worn-out streets with con- 
crete, which eliminates costly main- 
tenance in war or peace. 

In 1920, an appropriation of $18,- 
000 was made for permanent high- 
ways, but owing to the impossibility 
of obtaining materials early enough 
to complete the work before cold 
weather the work was. deferred. 
Last year the Honorable Mayor and 
gentlemen of the Highway commit- 
tee, after careful investigation and 
scrutiny of all types of roads, again 
selected cement-concrete paving as 
the most durable type within our fi- 
nancial means and, accordingly 12,560 
square yards of reinforced-concrete 
pavement of the most up to date 
type was put under contract with the 
Portland Construction Company of 
Portland, Me., at $2.58 per square 
yard, which included all materials in 
place and all excavation to the depth 
of the pavement. 





The above yardage was laid on 
Court street, South Main and Main 
street; also a considerable amount 
of concrete integral curbing. 

On the beautiful grass plots that 
park each side of South Main street 
stand the celebrated giant elms for 
which this city is noted and men- 
tioned all over the country—choicest 
ornaments of which we are proud. 
In this charming city there are 5,000 
magnificent elms embraced within a 
radius of one mile from the soldiers’ 
monument in Central Square. The 
new and excellent reinforced-con- 
crete pavement has enhanced the ap- 
pearance of our down town district; 
has brought light into the darkness; 
and has made a strikingly attractive 
thoroughfare every where it is laid— 
a thing of beauty, a joy forever. 

On South Main street, where it is 
well shaded by the stately elms, prior 
to concreting, the street surface was 
annoyingly muddy because it would 
not dry out, as the grade is very flat; 
but after these slabs were laid the 
street was easily kept clean and sani- 
tary, as the surface water is afforded 
a quick run-off by the smooth, even 
and gritty concrete. This is one of 
the good points of concrete surfaces 
on flat gutter grades, where leaves 
in the fall will clog if permitted 
to accumulate. 

All of our Reinforced-Concrete 
is seven inches in thickness, contain- 
ing steel mesh; all transverse joints 
contain pre-moulded bituminous 
filler to provide for expansion; the 
mixture is one part Portland ce- 
ment to two parts sand and three 
parts crushed New Hampshire 
granite, clean and uniformly well 
graded. Half of the 140 feet width 
on Main Street was laid at a time 
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and is divided longitudinally into 
three sections by plain butt joints. 

All slabs are laid directly on soil 
as it was found after excavating to 
proper grade, without any prepara- 
tion for sub-soil grade such as loose 
stone foundation or gravel, the sub- 
grade being consolidated by proper 
rolling. At the street crossings for 
pedestrians a ten foot strip was laid 
with darkened mixture made by in- 
corporating two pounds of lamp black 
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ideal surface that is easily swept, 
kept clean and attractive. 

Local material was available for the 
bulky parts of this new pavement. 
The sand is of good quality and the 
crushed granite was trucked in from 
the Webb Quarry six miles away. 

This pavement is virtually a con- 
crete-granite pavement, because 66 
per cent of it is crushed New Hamp- 
shire granite and this opens up a new 
use, a new market for this material 
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CONCRETE-GRANITE PAVEMENT UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
MAIN STREET, KEENE, N. H. 
(View taken September 27, 1921) 


per bag of cement into the mixer 
and placed two inches in thickness 
on the surface to define the safety 
lanes. A considerable area of vitri- 
fied brick supported by concrete 
foundation was removed and replaced 
with the superior reinforced-concrete 
in order to lay to the established 
grade. Wide granite block gutters 
that were rough in surface and almost 
impossible to keep clean and sanitary 
were removed and replaced by new 
concrete paving which furnishes an 


for which our state is celebrated. 
For years we have been exporting 
our granite all over the country, and 
for years we have been importing 
fancy trap rock from Massachusetts 
for the macadam type of roads, a 
type that is now outworn by our 
heavily increased modern traffic. The 
principal reason why our New 
Hampshire granite is not used for 
macadam road surfacing is because 
it pulverizes under ten ton rollers, 
thereby preventing proper penetra- 
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tion in binding, and again, there is 
an internal friction in madacam roads 
that causes undue wear produced by 
swift heavy trucks that were restrict- 
ed to three tons gross load last spring 
to save the inadequate roads where 
soils were in many places reduced to 
a state approaching fluidity from 
rains. 

On the other hand granite when 
incorporated with cement mixtures 


to all granite dealers, and to the state 
it represents an investment. 

New Hampshire fortunately pos- 
sesses an unlimited supply of this 
useful granite which is an igneous 
rock of crystaline structure com- 
posed of interlocking grains of 
quartz, feldspar and mica or horn- 
blende; and while it varies as to 
texture to some extent it is a rock 
that is especially adapted to absolute- 

















Wipest PAvep STREET IN NEw ENGLAND, MAIN Street, Keene, N. H. 
Concrete-Granite Pavement 140 ft. between curbs. 


(View taken October 10, 1921) 


is an ideal road slab that has no in- 
ternal wear. There is not a better 
market, there is no more economical 
use, than for New Hampshire to build 
her main roads of material from her 
granite quarries where for years this 
waste granite has accumulated in 
pyramidal piles. Its salvage into 
concrete-granite roads is like re- 
ceiving a new dollar for an old one 


ly durable and indestructible roads. 
Concrete-granite roads improve with 
age; they do not deteriorate from age, 
wear and weather; they do not re- 
quire costly maintenance; they are 
absolutely adaptable to our New 
Hampshire climate, soil and traffic. 
Conclusive evidence of the value of 
cement pavements was noted last year 
during our investigation right here 
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in Keene where we found stretches 
in continuous use for years that are 
as good as new. One of these is a 
cement walk on the west side of 
Main street which has been down 
seventeen years with constant use and 
without any repair whatever, showing 
no sign of wear. Another, a pave- 
ment in Dipthong Alley has been 
subjected to vehicular traffic over 
seven years without any outlay for 
maintenance and showing no signs of 
wear; which indicates the exceptional 
value of plain concrete slab pave- 
ments. On many of our macadam 
streets we have cross walks built of 
plain concrete slabs and some of 
these were taken up last year after 
seven or eight years service in order 
to relay reinforced concrete paving. 
Many of these old slabs we propose 
to use again for street crossings. 
Last year the Standard Oil Company 
laid an excellent stretch of reinforced 


concrete slab pavement in the yard 
of their distributing plant to support 
their heavy trucks. 

The first cost of any type of pave- 
ment is not a fair measure of the 
value of that type. The value of any 
type depends upon the term of ser- 
vice it can render without costly 
maintenance. A type of construc- 
tion, the initial cost of which may be 
ten or twenty per cent more than 
another type is much more economi- 
cal investment if it eliminates or 
materially reduces the maintenance 
charges and gives a much lengthened 
period of service. In my opinion this 
type of concrete-granite highway will 
positively arrest maintenance and its 
use on main highways will surely 
release funds now used for mainte- 
nance so that we can build more 
and better roads that are capable of 
meeting future requirements. 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDE 
By Helen Mowe Philbrook 


We talked, the half remembered sea beside,— 

Blent with our words its murmurous voice and low; 
Idly we watched the silvering grasses blow, 

And now a sail the beryl harbor ride, 
And now a tilting curlew, circling wide. 

One moment thus—the next the wind’s warm flow 
Quickened and chilled: cried one with eyes aglow, 

“Oh hark! It is the turning of the tide!” 


With far clear call the great deep veered once more 
With swelling breast to the forsaken shore; 
The sea flower drooping in its emptied pool 


Lifted and lived in flooding waters cool. 


So felt I once faith’s turning ebb tide roll 
Across the withering blossoms of my soul. 

















THREE BOYS OF CORNISH 


By Samuel L. Powers 


(Part of an after-dinner address 
at the annual reunion and banquet of 
the Dartmouth Alumni Association 
of Boston and vicinity.) 

Eighteen miles south of Hanover, 
upon the banks of the Connecticut, is 
a country town which was christened 
Cornish. It never had a population of 
over 1,800 people, and at the present, 
time has only one-half that number. 
That town sent to Dartmouth three 
boys upon whom the college conferred 
degrees. These men entered different 
fields of service, and each achieved, in 
his chosen field, the highest distinc- 
tion ever achieved by any American. 

The first was Philander Chase, who 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1796. 
He did more for the promotion of 
established religion than any other 
American that the country has pro- 
duced. He emigrated to Ohio, 
where he planted the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and he extended 
it over into Pennsylvania, to Illinois 


and into the Middle West. He be- 
came its great bishop. He was 
equally as well known in church 


circles in England as in America. In 
England he is referred to as the great 
American bishop. He not only pro- 
moted the establishment of the church 
but he was the founder of Kenyon 
College in Ohio, and the founder of 
Jubilee College in Illinois. Some 
years since I asked the late Senator 
Knox of Pennsylvania how it hap- 
pened that he was christened Phil- 
ander Chase Knox. “Why,” he said, 
“at the time of my birth the greatest 
blessing that a mother of Pennsyl- 
vania could confer upon her son was 
to christen him after the great 
American bishop.” 

The second of this group of three is 
Nathan Smith, who founded the 
medical school at Dartmouth, the 
medical school at Yale, at Bowdoin 
and at the University of Vermont, 





of his life he 
taught every branch in the curricu- 
lum of those four schools, and was 
one of the leading lecturers before 


and in the course 


the Harvard medical school. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, in referring 
to Dr. Smith as an instructor in 
medicine, says that he did not occupy 
a chair, he occupied a settee. The 
history of Nathan Smith’s life reads 
like a romance. At 28 years of age 
he was following the plow, and be- 
came interested in medicine through 
talking with a country physician who 
was ministering to one of the mem- 
bers of his family. He borrowed 
from this doctor some medical books 
and became so interested in the study 
of science that he went before the 
trustees of Dartmouth and suggested 
that he would like to establish a medi- 
cal school in connection with the col- 
lege. At that time he had never re- 
ceived any medical degree, nor was 
he licensed to practice, but he so im- 
pressed the trustees that they loaned 
him the money to go abroad for the 
purpose of studying medicine and sur- 
gery. Later he returned and founded 
the Dartmouth medical school in a 
room in the northeast corner of old 
Dartmouth Hall. That room was. 
not a large one, yet it was the lecture 
room, the laboratory and dissecting 
room of the new medical school. 
Later on the college conferred upon 
him the degree of doctor of medicine, 
and Nathan Smith is recognized today 
by the medical profession as having 
done more for the promotion of 
medical education than any other 
American. 

The third of this group is Salmon 
P. Chase, nephew of Bishop Chase, 
who received his degree from Dart- 
mouth in 1826. He is recognized 
as the greatest financier this country 
has produced. After his graduation 
he went to Ohio, where he achieved 








distinction, in the legal profession, 
entered public life, was governor of 
his adopted state, a United States 
senator, and later chief justice of the 
United States supreme court. But 
his great fame will always rest upon 
the service which he rendered as sec- 
retary of the treasury under Presi- 
dent Lincoln. When he accepted 
that portfolio he had no_- special 
knowledge of finance or banking. To 
him it was a new field. The treasury 
was without money, and its credit 
was at its lowest ebb. Obligations of 
the United States had been protested 
in New York. The great war was 
on. Millions of men were to be 
clothed, fed and equipped, and the 
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could be borrowed by the United 
States was 12 per cent. Chase worked 
out a theory of finance through a sys- 
tem of legal tender notes, shaped the 
legislation necessary, and insisted up- 
on and secured favorable action from 
Congress. He also formulated the 
method of taxation, and the North 
was able to secure billions of money, 
which maintained the army in the 
field and preserved the Union of the 
states. And, what is more, while 
the war was in progress the credit of 
the country improved from year to 
year,, and in 1864 the 7 per cent 
bonds of the United States were sell- 
ing at a premium. There is nothing 
comparable with his record as a fi- 


duty was imposed upon Chase to nancier in this country or in any 
formulate a plan by which this tre- other country on the face of the 
mendous expense could be financed. globe. 
The lowest rate at which money 

REBIRTH 


By Nellie Dodge Frye 


When Autumn waves with red and gold, 
And fields fulfill their prophecy, 

A sombre spirit seems to all enfold, 

Like music in a minor key. 


The Summer’s birds have southward flown, to 


find 


A warmer clime, ere Winter cold. 
In woods where lichens grew, lie intertwined 
Some mosses green from out the old. 


So shall balmy Spring resplendent be. 
From leafy boughs the birds at morn 
Will pour forth their full-throated melody 


In ecstacy of earth reborn. 














THE UNCHANGING 


By Winnifred Janette Kittredge 


The Great Stone Face looked down 
beneignly at the Girl. The Girl 
stared rebelliously up at the majestic 
countenance. “Why? Great Spirit, 
why?” she cried angrily to the moun- 
tain. “How can anyone be so in- 
sane? Oh, I can’t stand it that they 
should betray you so. Think of it, 
right here, Great Spirit, right here 
on this hill where I am they’re going 
to build a store. A store having any- 
thing to do with you!” Her voice 
shook with intensity, “I-I’d almost 
rather you fell down than be glanced 
at and commented on every year by 
those insane summer people.” 

“Lucy-——Lucy,” came a faint hail 
far down the road. The Girl arose 
slowly and watched a shadow chase 
across the clear lake at her feet. 
Then in a changed mood she turned 
her eyes to the quiet Face above. 
“Good-bye, dear Great Spirit,” she 
said. “I can’t bear to leave you. I 
know I shall be achingly lonesome 
without you or any mountains at all. 
But I couldn’t bear to stay either, 


with those awful summer people 
here.” 
The Girl whistled to her horse 


grazing near her. She rode swiftly 
down the road to a little cabin half 
hidden by yellow birches and moun- 
tain ash trees. “Yes, mother, here I 
am,” she called, “I was just taking a 
little ride up the road. I'll finish 
packing my things now.” 

Late into the night the mother and 
daughter worked on the last details 
which always precede a momentous 
departure. Lucy was to leave her 
mountain home for a city school. It 
was indeed a great event, for she had 
known little else than the rugged 
mountains where houses were far 
apart and the great cliffs were con- 
stant companions. 

As Lucy mounted her horse to ride 
beside the big wagon which carried 
her trunk, two men passed with sur- 


veying instruments. 
look at them. “If you must go and 
build a hotel,” she said to herself, 
“T think you might at least wait un- 
til I’m gone. Anyhow I needn't be 
civil.” And the Girl rode cityward 
down the path. 
* * * * * 

The day had been a busy one at 
the Profile House, and still busier at 
the little Profile Store. Crowds of 
sightseers had stopped there to gaze 
at the rugged Face and watch the 


Lucy did not 


cloud shadows darken the mountain. 


The tray of spruce-twig alpenstocks 
was almost empty and there was left 
but one birch bark album, soiled by 
the perspiring fingers of the eager 
tourists. The girl at the counter was 
very tired but she bestowed her usual 
smile on all newcomers and patiently 
sold pictures of hardy mountain- 
climbers dangling their feet over the 
forehead of the Profile. Now and 
then she glanced at the Face itself, 
her eyes lingering lovingly on the 
strong features. 

Up the hill came a woman seeming 
at first only another tourist but her 
buoyant and accustomed step pro- 
claimed her to be of mountain birth. 
The Girl had come back. “I won't 
look up yet,” she thought, “I'll put it 
off as long as I can. Goodness aren’t 
there a lot of people!” 

“TIsn’t it pretty,” effervesced a silk- 
clad lady at her side. The Girl 
sighed for she had by this time 
reached the porch of the little store 
and the Stone Face was before her. 

“Oh!” she gave an audible gasp. 
She had thought it would be changed, 
different, alien to her now; but there 
was the Face majestic and calm as 
always. She gazed long, and caught 
what the Great Face had been wait- 
ing twenty years to tell her if only 
she had not been too angry to listen— 
That the people could not spoil that 
majestic calm, and it might be that 
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they would go away enriched. With 
the realization of it a great wave of 
kindliness swept over her. She 
longed to show her good-will even 
toward the hated store. Impulsively 
she turned to the counter. “Have 
you any birch-bark albums left?” she 
asked. 


“Just one,” said the patient girl 
within. Then seeing the friendly look 
she went on, “Isn’t He great, though! 
I just can’t bear to go away and 
leave Him all alone this winter with- 
jout anyone to be company for Him.” 

The Great Stone Face looked down 
benignly at the two. 





AWAKENINGS 
By Alice M. Shepard 


As sometimes in a friend’s house we awake 
From deepest sleep and look around the room, 
And drowsy, suffer sudden fright, and quake, 
As if at some fixed, slow-impending doom, 
And feel a loss of what we cannot tell, 

And beat our wills against unyielding force, 
Till memory arouses to dispell 

The fears our prostrate senses would endorse; 


We took a motor trip and rushed through air 
Cooled by the dew which gathers after heat, 
Our headlight caught the treetops in its glare 
And changed their green to torches white and 
fleet, 

Then slowing down with creak of curbing brake 
We entered where the portal shed its light 

Oh, yes, a loving friend was there to take 

Our hand, and bid us welcome for the night. 


Shall sometime thus, our weary, torpid soul 
Awake, in unfamiliar chamber, insecure 

Amid surroundings strange to our control 
And things we did not fashion or procure? 
Shall we then half remember, as a dream, 

A journey, rushing clouds, and flying stars, 
Which lighted up our way with friendly gleam 
Or traced our path with soft and fleecy bars? 


Our soul then shall we shake, and stretch our 
wings 

To free them from their cramped and heavy sleep 

Which like a long worn garment wraps and clings 

In folds and wrinkles, hampering and deep? 

Shall we forget earth’s sad and last farewell, 

The journey undertaken, full of dread, 

Lost in the welcomes which all else excel, 

Of those we love and mourned long years as 

dead ? 


























MY PINE TREE 


By Mary Blake Benson 


Far away from the noise and con- 
fusion of the city, and where bird 
songs mingle happily with the fra- 
grance of cool woods, there is a de- 
serted pasture. On three sides it is 
separated from smooth green fields 
by irregular lines of old stone walls, 
over which wild blackberry vines and 
woodbine have dispersed themselves 
in confusion; but on the fourth side 
of the pasture, the land slopes lazily 
to the shores of a_ beautiful lake. 
Years of neglect have left their mark 
upon these few acres of land, the 
greater part of which is rapidly grow- 
ing up to trees and bushes again. 
Cows have long since ceased to feed 
upon the grassy knolls, and birds and 
squirrels find in it an undisturbed 
paradise. Almost in the center of 
the pasture stands a pine tree. I do 
not know how old it is, but in all 
the surrounding country there is 
none that can equal it in size or 
beauty. Its lowest branches which 
are perhaps ten feet above the ground, 
spread out over a circle at least twen- 
ty feet in diameter; while its topmost 
plumes toss themselves skyward no 
less than five times that distance 
above the soft bed of brown needles 


at its base. On all sides aggressive 
alders and scrawny birches have 
crept up until they stand in a re- 
spectful circle around this monarch 
of the pasture. The storms of count- 
less New England winters have brok- 
en over my pine, and icy winds have 
twisted and bowed its’ graceful 
branches. The suns of innumerable 
summers have poured their scorch- 
ing rays down upon it, and once a 
swift bolt of lightning tore away a 
fine, big limb. But in spite of all, 
my pine has stood calm and serene 
throughout the years. “The peerless 
pine was the first to come and the 
pine will be the last to go!” 

It waves me a welcome whenever 
I go home, and it murmurs a bene- 
diction when I leave. Oh, the happy 
hours I have spent beneath the shelter 
of my grand old tree! I have been 
soothed by its soft voices and cheered 
by the songs of birds in its branches. 
It has rejoiced with me in my glad- 
ness, even as it has comforted me in 


‘my sorrows. Its beauty never fails 


to thrill me with wonder; and its 
fragrance steals across the distance, 
bringing strength and courage to my 
weary soul. 





MARCH 
By Helen Adams Parker 


Forbidding March has come at last— 
Still pile the wet logs higher; 
But wait—there lies, beneath his blast, 


The Spring of our Desire. 
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JACK FROST 
By Walter B. Wolfe 


Jack Frost! Now there’s a chap that somehow gets 
Too little credit from his fellowmen! 
A poet, little understood by all 
The sallow ox-eyed countryfolk— 
His neighbors on the steps at Aulis’s 
Or loafing down at Tanzi’s in the haze 
And smoke of cheap cigars, have never heard 
His name; they talk about the price of wheat, 
Of Hardy’s wife who has the chills again, 
How Nye has bought a heifer of old Hodge; 
And yet there isn’t one of them that drives 
Up to the town from Norwich, Lyme, or Wilder, 
These sparkling winter mornings when the snow 
Glistens as though some god had strewn the dust 
Swept from a starry feasting chamber down 
To our poor earth—not one of them that sees 
Or understands the poems Jack has penned. 
No other poet thinks to take his themes, 
The simple homely things of everyday 
And write such glorious poems our Jack Frost 
Can write thereon! A sidewalk, windowpane, 
The little pond high up on Occum Ridge 
That dull professors pass without a thought 
For beauty...... such are all that Jack would ask. 
His poems? Full of dainty thought, of form 
Delightful to the eye, piquant, and charmed 
With airy grace! He has ideas too! 
His head is full of curious rococo— 
Thoughts yeast and foam as in a cauldron there 
And yet our Jack is modest, shuns the glance 
Of all who do not understand his faery art, 
Or those concerned too much with worldly things. 
And so it is he’s never seen with men 
Or walking on the streets he loves so well, 
The streets in which he sees a shimtmering world 
Of many-colored beauties. Yet sometimes : 
When song wells in his heart so loud, so clear 
He can no longer keep its melody 
Shut in himself, some frosty morning when 
The streets are covered with new-fallen snow, 
He skips upon earth’s samite mantle, runs 
Out to the streets of Hanover, and writes 
His charming verses on a thousand panes 
Of glass; a poet of rare honesty, 
A lapidary etching words like gems 
He never fills a line with sounding words 
To catch the yokel’s ear for platitudes. 
Dear Jack! His head’s so full of melodies 
He needs must write on every windowpane 
Tripping from house to house with eager pen 
To jot his fanciful ideas down. 
It’s really very sad there are so few 
To read the lyric greeting he has left 
Gracing their windows on cold sunny mornings...... 
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The nomination by President Hard- 
ing on February 2, 1922,0f Stephen 
Shannon Jewett of Laconia, New 
Hampshire, to be naval officer of cus- 
toms in customs collections district 
Number Four, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass., conformed to prece- 
dent of more than sixty years stand- 
ing that this office should be filled 
by a distinguished political leader 
from the Granite State. 

President Lincoln started the long 
line when he named for the place the 
Honorable Amos Tuck of Exeter, 
Free Soil Congressman, one of the 
founders of the Republican party, 





erase 


Cot. STEPHEN S. JEWETT 


father of New MHampshire’s_bene- 
factor, Mr. Edward Tuck of Paris, 
France. There was a brief interreg- 
num under Pres. Johnson, who wanted 
the post for Hannibal Hamlin of 
Maine, but President Grant resumed 
the succession, not to be again inter- 
rupted, by the appointment of Walter 
Harriman, Civil War general and 
governor of New Hampshire. 

Since his day both Republicans 
and Democrats have held the office, 
with the change of administrations 


at Washington, but all alike have 
been brilliant and loyal sons of the 
Granite State; Colonel Daniel Hall 
of Dover, like Governor Harriman 
soldier, orator and historian; Colonel 
Henry O. Kent of Lancaster, 
who shared the same distinctions; 
Frank D. Currier of Canaan, whose 
subsequent career in Congress was 
one of long and _ useful service; 
Charles F. Stone of Laconia, after- 
wards judge of the superior court of 
his state; James O. Lyford of Con- 
cord, one of the ablest and most effi- 
cient men New Hampshire public 
life ever has known; and John B. 
Nash of Conway, picturesque 
pleader in the political forum. 

Of these, only Colonel Lyford, 
who held the Boston office from 
1898 to 1913, and is now the 
esteemed and appreciated chairman 
of the New Hampshire state bank 
commission, survives. 

Like most of the New Hamp- 
shire naval officers of the port of 
Boston, Colonel Jewett has been 
long prominent in the legal and 
political circles of his state. Born 
in Gilford, N. H., September 18, 
1858, the son of John Glines and 
Carrie E. (Shannon) Jewett, he 
studied law with Judge Stone, 
named above, and was admitted to 
the bar in March, 1880. Since that 
time he has practiced his profession 
continuously in Laconia with mark- 
ed success and during the past de- 
cade has enjoyed the pleasure of 
having his son, Theo Stephen 
Jewett, Dartmouth 713, as his part- 
ner. Mrs. Jewett was Annie L. 
Bray and the date of their marriage 
was June 30, 1880. 

Mr. Jewett took an early interest 
in politics and was engrossing clerk 
of the state legislature, 1883; assis- 
tant clerk of the house, 1887 and 1889; 
clerk, 1891 and 1893; member, 1895; 
speaker, 1897; state senator, 1899; 
councilor, 1907. In the meantime he 
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had been secretary and chairman of 
the Republican state committee and 
delegate-at-large and chairman of the 
delegation from New Hampshire to 
the national convention of 1896. At 
one time he was clerk of court for 
Belknap county; was for 18 years 
city solicitor of Laconia; and served 
on the staff of Governor David H. 
Goodell. 

Colonel Jewett is a 33rd degree 
Mason and has been grand master of 
the grand lodge of New Hampshire, 
grand commander of the Knights 
Templar and grand master of the 
grand council. He is the holder of 
an honorary degree from Dartmouth 
college and was one of the state’s 
most active war workers. His popu- 
larity is co-extensive with his very 
wide acquaintance. 

While the fact probably did not 
enter into the selection of Colonel 
Jewett for his new place it is interest- 
ing to note that he is a direct descend- 
ant in the ninth generation from 
Nathaniel Shannon, who held the 
office of Naval Officer at the port of 
Boston from 1701 to 1721, being the 
first occupant of the place to receive 
his commission from the Governor of 
the Plantation and General Court of 
Massachusetts. 


An interesting summary by Fred- 


erick E. Everett, state highway 
commissioner, of the work of his de- 
partment in 1921, makes the some- 
what surprising showing that although 
there was no legislative appropriation 
for trunk line construction there was 
more money expended for all high- 
way purposes than in any previous 
year, namely, $825,000 for construc- 
tion and $1,375,000 for maintenance. 

Says Mr. Everett: 

“The amount expended for main- 
tenance and reconstruction greatly ex- 
ceeds that of any previous year for 
several reasons, not the least of which 
is the fact that the winter of 1920-21 
was one of the most severe in the his- 


tory of the department. There was 
very little snow and the roads were 
open for traffic during the entire 
winter with the result that the frost 
penetrated deeper than ever before, 
and being subject to traffic during the 
freezing and thawing weather, many 
sections were entirely cut to pieces 
that hitherto had answered all re- 
quirements. 

“Another reason was that during 
the extremely dry weather of August, 
many of our gravel roads failed to 
carry the tremendous heavy traffic 
of the tourist season and it was clearly 
shown to the department that many 
sections of gravel of the main lines 
would have to be treated with some 
sort of a bituminous surface or dust 
layer early in 1922 and to get these 
roads in condition for this application 
of the bituminous material, extensive 
resurfacing was necessary and it was 
the endeavor of the department to do 
as much as possible of this resurfac- 
during the fall of 1921. 

The mileage added to the improved 
roads, during the season of 1921 
is as follows: 

81.39 miles of new road. 

17.98 of old road reconstructed. 

65.81 of the new construction was 
of gravel and the remainder was 
made up of bituminous macadam, 
waterbound macadam, cement  con- 
crete and crushed gravel. Of the 
mileage of reconstructed road, 3 1-2 
miles was gravel and the remainder 
made up of bituminous macadam 
and modified asphalt. 

“It is known now that the revenue 
from the automobile licenses for 1922 
will greatly exceed those of any pre- 
vious years and extensive plans are 
being made by the department in an- 
ticipation of this increased revenue. 
There is also available from the fed- 
eral government for expenditure this 
next year practically $365,000 which 
must be met by the state and towns. 

“Inasmuch as there is practically 
no state money for trunk line con- 
struction, a greater part of this 
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amount will be used in the recon- 
struction of sections of the trunk line 
roads that are carrying the heavier 
traffic and where a hard surface road 
is demanded. Seventeen projects 
have been outlined under the heading 
of reconstruction. 

“There are a number of unim 
proved sections of laid-out  sys- 
tem where existing traffic is suffer- 
ing for a new road. Answering this 
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demand, the department has outlined 
seven federal aid projects under the 
heading of construction. In _ these 
cases with one exception, the towns 
will be asked to advance the funds to 
meet the federal allotment. 

“In addition to the federal aid pro- 
gram, extensive reconstruction is 
planned in various towns throughout 
the trunk line and state aid system 
and it is planned now, providing the 
towns raise the money requested of 
them, to treat with bituminous ma- 
terial the whole of the West Side 
Road from the Massachusetts line to 
Newport and from Woodsville to 
Twin Mountain; all of the Daniel 
Webster Road that is not now sur- 
face treated from the Massachusetts 
line to North Woodstock and from 


Twin Mountain to Groveton; the 
South Side Road from Keene to 
Nashua and from Manchester to 
Portsmouth and various _ sections 
along the East Side Road that have 
been carrying extensive traffic. 

“Tt will be impossible to make all 
the improvements in 1922 that the 
public will demand. Many sections 
of gravel road that perhaps should 
be oiled or tarred cannot be treated. 
$300,000 to $400,000 additional rev- 
enue will not perform the impossible. 
$1,000, could be used to advant- 
age on the roads of New Hampshire. 
However, it will be the earnest en- 
deavor of the department to give 
value received for the additional reve- 
nue given by the passage of the new 
motor vehicle act. 

“New Hampshire has a greater 
mileage in its trunk line system than 
most states, and a much smaller reve- 
nue for construction and mainte- 
nance. These roads must be ade- 
quately maintained in order to give 
satisfactory service and to preserve 
the original investment in the con- 
struction. The motor vehicle fees for 
the last few years have not been suf- 
ficient to provide adequate mainte- 
nance, and we believe that the mo- 
tor vehicle owner will be more than 
repaid for his increase in fees by the 
better maintenance and the increase 
in oiled and hard surfaced roads 
which this increase will make possi- 
ble. The wear and tear on a main 
highway today is almost wholly 
caused by the motor vehicle and 
when the taxpayer builds a road it 
seems not only reasonable but justi- 
fiable to require that the motor vehi- 
cle user keep this road in good repair 
by replacing through proper main- 
tenance what he has destroyed.” 


Upwards of 35,000 inhabitants of 
New Hampshire in 1920 were natives 
of Massachusetts, nearly 21,000 were 
born in Vermont and more than 17,- 
000 first saw the light of day in 


—— 
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Maine, according to statistics just 
made public by the Department of 
Commerce through the Bureau of 
the Census. 

Of the 443,085 people in the state 
in 1920, 257,074 were born within its 
confines. Exactly 94.612 were na- 
tives of other states of the Union or 
outlying United States territorial 
possessions. Slightly less than this 
number, or 91,397, to be exact, were 
born in foreign countries. 

One striking fact the census records 
indicate is that during the decade 
from 1910 to 1920 the percentage of 
native Americans in New Hampshire 
shows a distinct increase and, corre- 
spondingly, the number of foreign- 
born inhabitants shows a distinct 
decrease. The native population in- 
creased from 77.5 per cent in 1910 
to 79.4 per cent in 1920. The for- 
eign-born population decreased from 
22.5 per cent in 1910 to 20.6 in 1920. 

Following the lead of Massachu- 
setts, Vermont and Maine, whose na- 
tive sons have found a habitat in the 
Granite State, New York takes 
fourth place in such a list, claiming 
1.8 per cent of the total population 
for her native sons; Connecticut and 


Rhode Island are tied for fifth place 
with 0.4; Pennsylvania is sixth with 
0.3; New Jersey and Michigan are 
tied for seventh place with 0.2 and 
Illinois held eighth place with 0.1. 

The percentage of the total popu- 
lation held respectively by the sons 
and daughters of Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont and Maine are 7.9 per cent, 
47 per cent and 3.8 per cent. 

All the states listed above have 
shown a percentage increase in the 
number of native sons who have emi- 
grated to New Hampshire during the 
last 10 years, excepting Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Illinois. These 
three states have not lost their 1910 
ratio; it has simply remained sta- 
tionary. 

The state of New Hampshire itself 
has shown a gain of only three tenths 
of 1 per cent as regards the number 
of persons born within the state rela- 
tive to the total population during 
the last ten years. In 1910 the num- 
ber of persons living in New Hamp- 
shire who were born within the bor- 
ders of the commonwealth, consti- 
tuted 57.7 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. In 1920 this percentage had 
increased to exactly 58 per cent. 











EDITORIALS 


New Hampshire is having her 
share of the plagues and problems 
that follow in the wake of war. In 
this state, as in this country and 
throughout the world, there is the 
greatest need of less splurge and 
more sense; fewer words and more 
work. 

We are more fortunate than some 
of our sister states in that we did 
not reach their heights of war-forced 
industrial activity and therefore have 
not so far to descend, rather sud- 
denlvy, to the sea-level of normal 
conditions. 

But even with us too many em- 
ployers have been profligate with their 
excess profits; too many employees 
have been wearing silk shirts and fur 
coats and paying high prices for 
low liquor. We, too, must have a 
soberiig-up time, during which our 
aching heads, outraged digestions and 
reneral grouches will lead us into 
serious trouble if we are not careful. 

The re-assimilation into the civic 
body of our part of the soldiers re- 
turning from war has not been 
difficult. The New Hampshire boys 
in the service were of a higher cali- 
bre than the average, in the first 
place; and in the next place, so far 
as our observation goes, most of 
them found work waiting for them 
which they are willing to do and 
which they are doing well. 

But the necessary re-adjustment 
to a new scale and manner of living, 
following the deflation of a few 
years’ boom, is causing ,so many 
pains and aches and sore spots, in 
New Hampshire as elsewhere, that 
there seems never to have been a 
time when it was more necessary 
and desirable for all of us to keep 
the Golden Rule in mind in our civic, 
industrial and social relations. Our 
population is not exactly divisible 
into halves, but if it were, each half 
would know exactly how the other 
half lives and be severely critical of it. 


What a lot of trouble it would 
save us if a hundred leaders of pub- 
lic opinion in New Hampshire could 
be endowed suddenly with the power 
to see fairly and truly and wisely 
both sides of a question. 


An interesting letter recently re- 
ceived from a reader of the Granite 
Monthly in another state, states that 
she was led to subscribe for the maga- 
zine by finding some old copies in the 
New Hampshire house which she has 
acquired as a summer home. Wath 
kind words for the present maga- 
;ine and good wishes for its growth 
and prosperity she adds this interest- 
ing paragraph: “The state of our 
permanent home has had the expe- 
rience of publishing a state maga- 
zine, which failed. It was a very 
artistic and valuable magazine and 
public libraries highly prize the copies 
that are still in existence. It seems 
to me that any state should encour- 
age, with financial aid if necessary, 
the publication of a state magazine 
devoted to the history, the scenery, 
the general welfare of the state; and 
to the lives and talents of its people.” 


“It’s an Al magazine,” is the con- 
cise way a leading Manchester mer- 
chant puts it in forwarding his $2.00 
for 1922. 


It is a pleasure to announce that a 
new series of articles is being pre- 
pared for the Granite Monthly by 
Mr. George B. Upham of Claremont 
and Boston, the first of which will 
appear in an early issue, probably in 
April. “There is real meat for any- 
one interested in history, in every- 
thing Mr. Upham writes,” says a 
Cheshire county correspondent, who 
is himself a writer and student of 
New Hampshire history. 











A BOOK OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


In her first novel, “Lost Valley,”. 


(Harper & Brothers) Mrs. Katherine 
Fullerton Gerould, distinguished es- 
sayist, short story writer and daugh- 
ter-in-law of New Hampshire, takes 
our state skeleton out of its closet 
and rattles its bones as they have not 
been since the late Governor Frank 
W. Rollins issued an official Fast Day 
proclamation which is not yet for- 
gotten, though its date was more than 
two decades ago. 

Mrs. Gerould does not say that her 
“Lost Valley,” where nature is at her 
best and man is at his worst, is lo- 
cated in New Hampshire. But all of 
us who have been up and down and 
over and across this state for forty 
years know that we have our share, 
with the other New England states, 
of these “Lost Valleys.” The state 
board of education and the state 
board of health could tell quite ac- 
curately how many we have and 
where they are situated; for these 
departments of the government, and 
others, in a less degree, are trying to 
reduce the number of such places in 
our midst. 

In the last chapters of her novel 
Mrs. Gerould offers a solution of the 
problem in the love of the land that 
is inherent in the human animal and 
that oft-times is content with small 
return for its affection. But we fear 
that the number of Jake Leffingwells 
left in New Hampshire is too few 
to redeem its hill acres. It would 
have been more up to date, as re- 
gards the story, if when John Law- 
rence, the railroad king, came back to 
view with dismay the place of his 
birth, Silas Mann, his old schoolmate, 
who drove him over from .Siloam, 
should have turned out to be a real 
estate agent, ready with plans for the 
damming of Lost Brook for water 
power, the reforesting of the hill- 


sides above it and the building of a 
summer hotel on their sightliest spot. 

But on the whole Mrs. Gerould’s 
local color as to both persons and 
places is excellent. Some of the 
minor characters, such as Sarah Mar- 
tin, the Siloam school teacher, and 
Andrew Lockerbury, the  work- 
warped farmer, are splendidly done. 
Madge Lockerby, the heroine, setting 
forth on her almost hopeless quest 
with a spirit that came straight down 
from a crusader ancestor, is vivid and 
true. The idea of the beautiful im- 
becile girl who looked like a saint 
and worshipped a monkey is gro- 
tesque, but motivates the plot with 
sufficient energy to carry us from 
Lost Valley to Boston and New 
York, to Revere street and Mulberry 
street, to Mrs. Blackmer’s boarding 
house on Pinckney street and to 
Arthur Burton’s studio in “the Vil- 


lage.” 
All of Mrs. Gerould’s Yankees, 
whatever their age and generation, 


class and station, are true to life. 
She sees into our ingeniously closed 
hearts and fathoms correctly the re- 
actions behind our impassive counte- 
nances. Her pictures of Italians and 
Chinese have at least the fidelity of 
good reporting. We do not ques- 
tion the artist, Burton, and his Juan- 
ita. Only when Desmond Reilly 
comes upon the scene to forecast the 
happy ending do we realize that this 
is one more “made up” story, as the 
children say. And even to the final 
page Mrs. Gerould revolts against the 
formulae of romance, her final 
“clinch” coming when “High noon 
lay on Barker’s Hill. It was the least 
romantic hour of the day. The sea- 
son had already wearied of temper- 
ance, and the Valley, shut off from 
the wind, sweltered below them in 
hot undress.” 
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DAVID A. TAGGART 


David Arthur Taggart, leader of the 
New Hampshire bar, died at his home 
in Manchester, Februrary 9. He 


was 
born in Goffstown, January 30, 1858, 
the son of David Morrill and Esther 


(Wilson) Taggart, and was educated in 
the town schools, at Manchester High 
School where he graduated in 1874, and 
at Harvard University, class of 1878. 
Studying law with the late Judge David 


of his death vice-president and acting 
president of the state bar association. 
In early life Mr. Taggart took an 
active interest in Republican politics; 
was a member of the house of repres- 
ertatives in 1883, president of the state 
senate of 1889 and the candidate of his 
party for Congress from the First Dis- 
trict in 1890. He was a 32d degree 
Mason and a Knight Templar, and a 
member of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, the Derryfield club, the 





Tue Late Davin A. TAGGART 


Cross, he was admitted to the bar Sept. 
1, 1881, and practised his profession in 
Manchester with high success until his 
death, being at that time the head of the 
firm of Taggart, Tuttle, Wyman & Starr 
and having included among his former 
associates Judge Geo. H. Bingham and 
Congressman Sherman E. Burroughs. 
For many years he was one of the state 
bar examiners; was a member of the 
national bar association; and at the time 


New 
He was an 
Franklin Street Con- 


Intervale Country Club and the 
Hampshire Harvard club. 
attendant at the 
gregational church. 
November 11, 1884, Mr. Taggart mar- 
ried Miss Mary Elbra Story, daughter 
oi Dr. A. B. Story of Manchester. He 
is survived by his wife and by two 
daughters, Mrs. Ernest R. Cooper and 
Mrs. Stanley C. Whipple, both of Boston. 
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JAMES L. COLBY 


James L. Colby, commissioner of Mer- 
rimack County, died at his home in 
Webster at 10 o'clock in the evening of 
Tuesday, January 24, after several 
months of illness. He was born in 
Rumford, Me., November 15, 1855, the 
only child of Charles S. and Ann (Gree- 
ley) Colby, and came to Webster in 
childhood with his parents. His grand- 
father, on his mother’s side, was Reuben 
Greeley, leading citizen of Salisbury, 
who married Mary Ann, daughter of 
Captain James Shirley of Chester. 

With the exception of a few brief 
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Mr. Colby was a member of the Re- 
publican State committee and an ener- 
getic and successful worker in the in- 
terests of his party. His townspeople 
had honored him with all the offices in 
their gift, including moderator, select- 
man, member of the school board and 
representative to the legislature in 1917, 
in which he served upon the standing 
committee on County Affairs. This was 
appropriately followed by his election 
in 1918 as a member of the board of 
commissioners for Merrimack county, a 
position which he filled so well that 
his re-election in 1920 for another term 
was a matter of course. 





Tue Late JAmes L. Cosy 


absences, Mr. Colby was a lifelong resi- 
dent of Webster and one of the town’s 
best known citizens. After attending 
the schools there and Simonds Free 
High school at Warner he learned the 
carpenter’s trade, but devoted most of 
his time to carrying on the home farm, 
combined, in later years, with exten- 
sive lumbering operations. Before the 
death of Charles S. Colby, who passed 
away December 17, 1918, at the age of 
92, four generations, including father 
son, grandson and great-grandson were 
active at the same time on the old place. 


For many years he was a director of 
the Merrimack County Mutual Fire In- 
surance company and its treasurer at 
the time of his death, He was a mem- 
ber of Harris lodge, A. F. and A. M., 
of Warner, and of the New Hampshire 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

Mr Colby married June 14, 1891, 
Mary Morse of Webster, who survives 
him, with their son, Joseph G. Colby, 
of Webster, their daughter, Mrs. Annie 
Brockway of Newport, and four grand- 
children. 

Not only in his family circle and by 
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his fellow townsmen and business and 
official associates is Mr. Colby’s death 
deeply mourned, but also by a wide 
circle of friends throughout the state, 
by whom his hearty greeting, its sinceri- 
ty, warmth and vigor so typical of the 
man. will be greatly missed. 


DR. LEVI C. TAYLOR 


Levi Colby Taylor was born in Lemp- 
ster, Dec. 12, 1841, died in Hartford, 
Conn., Feb. 8, 1922. Dr. Taylor was 
one of the most eminent and successful 
dentists in New England, and had been 
in practice in Hartford since 1875, hav- 
ing been previously located at Holyoke, 
Mass., for seven years, after complet- 
ing his preparatory studies. He had 





Tue Late Levi C. TAytor 


been president of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Dental society, which he was instru- 
mental in organizing, and was. the first 
president of the Hartford Dental society. 
He was also a member of the Connec- 
ticut, the Northeastern, the Massachu- 
setts and National Dental Associations, 
and an honorary member of the N. H. 
Dental Association and the N. Y. In- 
stitute of Stomatology. He was for 
some time a lecturer on Oral Pro- 
phylaxis and Orthodontia in the New 
York College of Dental and Oral Sur- 
gery. He married, Dec. 8, 1874, Miss 
Nellie Thayer of Peterboro, N. H., who 
survives him, with a daughter, Maude 
W. Taylor, M. D., of Hartford; two 
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sons, Charles Brackett, and Leon 
Everett, having previously passed away. 


MADAME BOUGUEREAU 


Madame Elizabeth Gardner Bouguer- 
eau, the American girl who opened the 
art schools of Paris to women, died at 
St. Cloud, France, January 29. She was 
born in Exeter, October 4, 1837, the 
daughter of George and Jane (Lowell) 
Gardner, and after graduating from 
Lasell Seminary went abroad in 1862 to 
study art. At Paris she was, successively 
the pupil, co-worker and wife of Wil- 
liam Bouguereau, one of the greatest of 
modern painters. She was herself an 
artist of distinction, the first woman to 
be an exhibitor and prize winner at the 
Salon. She revisited America in 1870 
and 1876 and gave to her native town 
one of her finest works, “Across the 


Brook,” which hangs at Robinson Sem- 
inary. 


RICHARD WHORISKEY 


Professor Richard Whoriskey, head of 
the department of modern languages at 
New Hampshire College and the best- 
loved member of the faculty of that in- 
stitution, died February 21. He was 
born in Cambridge, Mass., December 2, 
1874, the son of Richard and Anne 
(Carroll) Whoriskey, graduated at 
Harvard in 1897 and had taught at 
Durham since 1899. For 25 years he 
had served on the athletic council and 
his relations with the undergraduate 
body were always most intimate and 
helpful. During the World War he 
became well known throughout the 
state as a patriotic speaker and was the 
valued assistant of Chairman Huntley 


N. Spaulding in the work of the state 
food administration. 


BURTON T. SCALES 


_ Burton True Scales, director of music 
in Girard college, who died at Phila- 
delphia, January 31, was born in Dover, 
August 10, 1873, the son of John and 


Ellen (Tasker) Scales. He graduated 
at Dartmouth in 1895 and after two 
years of newspaper 


work at Dover 
studied music in Boston and New York. 
He was supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools in Dover and Newmarket, 
1897-99, and from the latter year until 
1914 director of music in the William 
Penn School at Philadelphia. Since 
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1914 he had been at Girard College. He 
was also instructor in music at the sum- 
mer sessions of the Plymouth Normal 
school and New York University and 
Cornell University and had been di- 
rector of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania glee club and a lecturer at the 
New York Institute of Musical Art. 
He was a member of the Masons and 
the Sons of the American Revolution, 
and, at Dartmouth, of the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon fraternity and the Casque and 
Gauntlet senior society. He is_ sur- 
vived by his father; his wife, who was 
Miss Kate Hubbard Reynolds, of 
Dover; and by two children, Catherine 
Bradstreet and Benjamin Reynolds. 


REV. WILLIAM L. SUTHERLAND 


Rev. William Lang Sutherland was 
born at West Bath, Nov. 5, 1864, and 
died at Clinton, Iowa, January 17. He 
graduated from Dartmouth college in 
the class of 1877 and for more than 
40 years labored as a home missionary 
in Minnesota, Kansas, Iowa and North 
Dakota, being at the time of his death 
the pastor of the church at Medford, 
Minn. He married Mary A. Hopkins 
of Morrison, Minn., a graduate of Clarke- 
ton college, who survives him, with two 
daughters and five grandchildren. 


REV. DENNIS DONOVAN 


Rev. Dennis Donovan, pastor of the 
Baptist church at South Lyndeborough 
from 1886 to 1918, died December 16, 
1921, at the home of his son, Prof. W. 
N. Donovan, in Newton, Mass. He was 
bern in Myross, County Cork, Ireland, 
April 8, 1837, the son of Michael and 
Mary (Dempsey) Donovan, and came 
to this country when 10 years of age 
with his parents, one of whom died on 
the ship and the other within a month 
after landing. He worked his way to 
an education, graduating from the Uni- 
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versity of Vermont and the Newton 
Theological Institution, and was _ or- 
dained to the Baptist ministry in 1867. 
Besides his long’ service at Lynde- 
borough, he held pastorates in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and New York. In 
Lyndeborough he served as trustee of 
the town library and had much to do 
with the preparation of the town his- 
tory. He was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 


REV. OTIS COLE 


Rev. Otis Cole, born in Stark, De- 
cember 25, 1833, died at Haverhill, Mass., 
February 4. He was the son of Joshua 
and Amanda (Hinds) Cole and was 
educated at the Wilbraham and West- 
minster academies and at the Bible In- 
stitute in Concord, now the theological 
school of Boston University. With 
the exception of two years in educa- 
tional work in Tennessee he occupied 
pulpits in the New Hampshire Metho- 
dist conference from 1866 for half a 
century. He was a trustee of Tilton 
Seminary. One daughter, Miss Helena 
Cole, survives him. 


SAMUEL W. HOLMAN 


Samuel Weare Holman was born in 
York, Maine, June 5, 1855, the son of 
Kev. Morris and Mary Weare (Lunt) 
Holman, and died at Hillsborough, 
January 21. Mr. Holman attended 
Francestown academy and Bates col- 
lege and studied law with Attorney Gen- 
eral Mason W. Tappan. For 45 years 
he practised that profession at Hills- 
borough and was police court judge 
for 30 years. He was a prominent Re- 
publican and had been a member of the 
legislature and constitutional convention 


delegate. He was an Odd Fellow and 
a liberal supporter of the Congrega- 
tional church. One daughter, Mrs. 


Mary Van Horn, 


r of Portland, Maine 
survives him. 
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TO MONADNOCK 
By H..F..Ammidown 


Grand granite guardian of three noble states! 
Proud chieftain-of New England’s lesser hills! 
What restless hearts your changeless presence fills 
With peace! What listless souls your calm elates, 
From teeming Boston’s light-house guarded gates 
To lonely towers that watch green Berkshire’s ‘rills ! 


3efore proud Pharaoh piled a pyramid; 

Ere Babel burdened Babylonia’s plains; 

Or Noah sought refuge from revengeful rains, 
Across sweet summer woods, or slopes snow hid, 
You looked upon Mt. Washington. amid 

His subject peaks, and the Green Mountain chains. 


You watched mysterious reptiles track smooth sand 

We call Mt. Tom and Sugar Loaf, West Rock, 

And kindred names: and as the constant clock 

()f time ticked on, behold the ocean’s strand 

Retire, whilst that alluvial soil, obtained, 

Perchance, from your gray flanks, changed back to rock. 


And you shall still survey yon glistening lake 
When generations yet unborn are gray. 

A thousand years, when gone, are yesterday 
To you; and shall be till God’s trumpets shake 
Rock, plain and mountain; and the dead awake; 
And the eternal skies are rolled away. 
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A WINTER'S NIGHT STORM 
By Perley R. Bugbee 


The skies are heavily overcast. 
Twinkling stars are nowhere visible. 
Dark the horizon, its clouds are massed. 
Fairy snow flakes are seasonable. 


The house is chilly, the ground is bare. 
Round the fireside, families gather. 
For wintry signs are everywhere, 
Snow King is monarch of the weather. 


All the night long his: wintry storm lasts. 
Now and then the windows and doors creak. 
The dark chilly winds and snowy blasts 

Are searching; for the Snow King they seek. 


The wild winds shake every bush and tree, 
In the valley and upon the hills, 

And snow flakes cover them in fury, 

For the night’s ruling Snow King so wills. 


Another dawn and a new day breaks, 

And the wintry tempest is over. 

The Day’s bright sun rules the sparkling flakes 
From a throne of sapphirian splendor. 
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